BY ELIZABETH BOWEN

Highbury's most important young lady, Elizabeth as she
so disturbed. Mr Darcy, Fanny kindling to brilliance with
brother William, with Henry Crawford sitting watch-
fully by.

No possible shade of being bored, offended, mortified,
nonplussed or flattered is overlooked by her, or not faith-
fully rendered. She was right: her people were young,
vitally young, and when one is young these things are
very important. A malaise, a regret, a reverse, what one
thinks of somebody, what somebody seems to think of
one, either muffle or decorate an entire day. The inter-
action of social and personal feeling was her subject, like
Proust's, and her diagnosis was as correct.

The technique of the novels is beyond praise, and has
been praised. Her mastery of the art she chose, or that
chose her, is complete: how she achieved it no one will
ever know. Though I suppose that none of her books
are flawless, I cannot think of one clumsy blunder she
made. Her intellect was so immediately applied, so
closely related to what it fed on, so unabstract that it seems
fitter to speak of it as intelligence: it was intelligence of a
sublime land. If she did speculate, this must have been in
a series of photographs. She was as sensible about ideas
as she was about men; she must have had a most uncloudy
mind. Any wisps of reverie floating about in it got
solidified into little touches in books. She was, in fact,
the rightly adjusted person. . . . The kind of novel
generally called intellectual is thin in texture, so that the
anxious operation of the intellect shows. Because as a
story it does not quite come off, you feel more bound to
honour the author's high interLtion. But Jane Austen's
are the truly intellectual novels because her mind impreg-
nates the whole of their matter, functioning in ever
comma, adding colour, force, light.
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